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THE EXTERNAL SOUL IN FOLK-CUSTOM      CHAP.

The cleft
stick or
tree

through
which a
person
passes is a
barrier to
part him
from a
dangerous
foe ; the
closing of
the cleft is
like shut-
ting the
door in the
face of a
pursuer.
But com-
bined with
this in the
case of
ruptured

left the graveyard, the gate was closed by the simple process
of tying ftie cleft ends of the stick together, and a few words
were then said to the cross-stick, whick they call ngring, or
the wall that separates the living from the dead. All who
had taken part in the ceremony then went and bathed before
returning to their homes, rubbing their skins with rough
pebbles, the old Mosaic idea of the uncleanness of the dead,
as mentioned in Numbers (chap, xix,), evidently finding a
place among their religious beliefs. It is apparently a great
relief to their minds to think that they can shut out the
spirit of the deceased. They believe that the spirit of the
dead is not aware that life has left the body until a short
time after the coffin has been taken to the graveyard, and
then not until the spirit has had leisure to notice the clothes,
weapons, and other articles belonging to its earthly estate,
which are placed with the coffin. But before this takes
place the gate has been closed." 1

Here the words uttered by the mourners in passing
through the cloven stick shew clearly that they believe the
stick to act as a barrier or fence, on the further side of
which they leave behind the ghost or other dangerous spirit
whose successful pursuit might entail sickness and death on
the survivors. Thus the passage of these Madang mourners
through the cleft stick is strictly analogous to the passage
of ruptured English children through a cleft ash-tree. Both
are simply ways of leaving an evil thing behind. Similarly
the subsequent binding up of the cloven stick in Borneo is
analogous to the binding up of the cloven ash-tree in Eng-
land. Both are ways of barricading the road against the
evil which is dogging your steps ; having passed through
the doorway you slam the door in the face of your pursuer.
Yet it seems probable that the intention of binding up the
cleft in a tree through which a ruptured patient has been

1 C. Hose, " In the heart of Borneo,"
The Geographical Journal, xvi. (1900)
pp. 45 sq. Compare C. Hose and W.
McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of
Borneo (London, 1912), ii. 36 sq..,
where, after describing the ceremony
of passing through the cloven stick, the
writers add : *' In this way the Kayans
symbolically prevent any of the un-

canny influences of the graveyard
following the party back to the house ;
though they do not seem to be clear as
to whether it is the ghosts of the dead,
or the To/i of the neighbourhood, or
those which may have contributed to
his deathj against whom these pre-
cautions are taken."